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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 
(Continued from page 467.) 

Previous to my marriage, a small lot of 
ground offering for building on, which was very 
convenient to my school, and the carpenter 
reckoning he could run up a neat small house 
fora sum I could then spare, (having in my 
employment in Bristol and here saved so much,) 
Iadventured in conjunction with a friend to 
take the ground and build upon it, and the 
house was finished a few weeks after our mar- 
riage; but the cost of it came to double the 
sum the carpenter had proposed it might be 
built for. This and some other things filled 
me with gloomy apprehensions, and I became 
very dull and dejected in my mind in conside- 
ration of my circumstances, finding I had gone 
too far, and owed what I was not able to pay. 
However, as my intentions were honest, and 
my anxiety great that I might not by any mis- 
conduct blemish the truth, which I had been 
instructed so highly to prize, by exerted en- 
deavors, with industry and frugality, and through 
divine assistance, in some time I got over this 
difficulty, and paid every farthing. 

It may perhaps appear to some, that the re- 
cording of such transactions, is of little import- 
ance or edification to uninterested readers ; but 
it hath not appeared so to me. The account of 
these difficulties which for want of due care 
and foresight, and a constant, steady and deep 
attention to the unerring Guide, we fall into, 
though more humiliating, may perhaps be no 
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less useful for caution, than those experiences 
which we can review with more heart-felt sat- 
isfaction are for encouragement and imitation. 
Truth bath ever led integrity, punctuality and 
upright dealing in our outward affairs, and to 
limit ourselves to few exigencies, and an hum- 
ble condition im life, rather than invade or 


risk the properties of other men. We cannot 
all get a deal of the treasures of this world 
(nor is a deal necessary to our well being. “ A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things he possesseth ””) but we may all live 
on a little, if our minds be kept humble, and 
the sensual appetites be subjected to the cross 
of Christ. Now my view in relating how I was 
(undesignedly indeed) involved in embarrassed 
circumstances, is for a caution to unexperienced 
young persons, to be very considerate and care- 
ful in their expenses, that they be neither lav- 
ished on things needless or superfluous, nor in 
things otherwise convenient and lawful, in a 
measure disproportionate to their ability to sup- 
port clearly out of their own, with honor, reputa- 
tion and a good conscience; (for in this cir- 
cumstance things lawful in themselves are not 
lawful or expedient for them) that so the pro- 
fession of truth may not suffer reproach by 
their miscarriage, as it hath done by that of 
too many others, to the great regret of the 
honest and right-minded of our religious so- 
ciety. 

Furthermore, the narrative of these difficul- 
ties and anxieties, that attended my first setting 
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out in the married state, seems tome to convey 
this instructive intelligence to all single young 
persons, who have not good patrimonies, or are 
not yet well settled in some business, proper to 
maintain a family, that if they would do well 
in the world, they should not be hasty in this 
weighty affair; but consider wisely before they 
proceed toward it. While single they have only 
themselves to care for, and if they keep their 
hearts staid upon the Lord (which is far easier 
for them to do, than when weighed down under 
a load of care and encumbrances) and come u 
faithfully in the way of their duty, they will 
be happy. And by all means let them beware 
of “entering into this most interesting engage- 
ment, which is for life, on which the happiness 
or unhappiness of this life very principally 
depends, and by which that of the next may be 
very materially promoted or retarded, till they 
see that in due season the Lord opens their 
way, and conducts them in it. Then the mar- 
riage will be honorable, the married will be 
like-minded, standing in the counsel of best 
wisdom, will be truly helpmeets to each other 
both in their temporal and spiritual concerns ; 
joining together with united and prepared 
hearts in religious and family duties, and 
strengthening each others’ hands for every good 
word and work; minding the in-speaking word, 
more than the attention or opinions, the appro- 
bation or censures of the world. Such if they 
have but little of earthly treasure are happily 
married. But on any other terms, whether 
married or unmarried, people are not in a good 
way. And it is infinitely better to be married to 
Christ, than to be married ever so grandly in the 
world out of the divine counsel and covenant. 

As I had a religious desire in my choice,and 
that I might be rightly directed therein, I had 
a reason on the whole, (notwithstanding these 
outward discouragements aforementioned,) to 
hope that I was so. For my wife was the child 
of good parents, from whom she received a re- 
ligious education, of orderly conversation, in- 
nocent and well inclined, and we were in a good 
degree favored together of the Lord, she being 
free to give me up to every service I thought 
it my duty to engage in. Upon my first visit 
to her, the sense of truth and the solid edifying 
conversation of her worthy parents deeply fixed 
the best impressions on my spirit, so that on 
my return home to Cork (twenty computed 
miles) my thankful heart was like a cup filled, 
the tears of divine joy overflowed, and ran down 
my cheeks the greatest part of the way. In 
this thankful frame I reached Cork, and my 
friends there, who generally had a love for me, 
were pleased to see me, and to hear such ac- 
count asI had togive. But then this good 
went off, and the instability of nature succeeded 
in a great degree, though still mixed, with a 
reverent view to the better part. 


(1739.) About four months after our mar. 
riage, being at a meeting at Youghal, my heart 
was bowed in reverent fear, and filled with the 
sweet influence of God’s universal love, it then 
appeared to be my duty, in the clearness of 
that light and strength of that love; to call 
to, and invite those present to come to Christ, 
and yield grateful obedience to his laws. I had 
been, for several years before, fully persuaded 
that this would be required of me as a duty, 
and had desired never to dare venture upon it 
till it should be required. 

Upon this duty being clearly presented to 
me in this meeting, discouragements and obsta- 
cles poured into my mind in abundance, such 
as that if I should deliver the words impressed, 
I should then be exposed to much speculation, 
and become the immediate subject of conversa- 
tion among such as love to catch and propagate 
matter of amusement; that perhaps the like 
duty might never be required of me again, and 
in that case I should be likely to be remarked, 
and talked of for many years, as one who had 
begun and not gone on.. Instances occurred 
of such as had preached amongst us for a time, 
and had either dropped it and fallen away, or 
had on one account or another, incurred a pub- 
lic and general dislike or disgrace, and that 
therefore it might be safer and better for me 
to rest quiet with good wishes for the people, 
and to exhort in a more private way, as 1 might 
have opportunity, and a fresh concern on my 
mind. These grounds of hesitation detained 
me till a Friend kneeled down to conclude the 


meeting in prayer. 
I then saw clearly that if the meeting should 
break up without my uttering the exhortation, 


which was fixed with so much weight on my 
mind, I should unavoidably incur the stings 
of conscious guilt, and the crime of disobedi- 
ence. , 

Therefore not attending to the Friend’s pub- 
lic prayer, my mind was earnestly and closely 
exercised in mental supplication tothe Almighty, 
that he would abilitate me to be faithful. 1 
had a hard struggle and conflict on this occa- 
sion; but at length the power of divine faith 
prevailed, to the shutting out and putting to 
silence all manner of discouraging apprehen- 
sions. And when the prayer was ended 
durst not sit down, fearing I should not have 
power to rise again in time; but turning about 
to the meeting, and seeing some of the people 
staring me in the face, such was my weakness, 
that I raised up my hat, and holding it before 
my face, I spoke the words, which had lain 
with weight on my mind and sat down. A 
flood of divine joy poured into my heart, and 
filled it all the day; I went in this frame of 
mind into several Friends’ families, and my 
heart being still melied with divine love, the 
tears of joy and thankfulness flowed down my 
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cheeks, which some ignorantly mistook for 
trouble of mind, saying one to another, they 
pitied me. 

It was indeed a memorable day to me ; for I 
seemed to myself to be raised above the sordid 
and sinful inhabitants of this world, and to be 
admitted a partner of the blessed society of 
saints and angels, and spirits of just men made 
perfect through entire obedience rendered to 
their God. 

I had full assurance in myself that if then 
sudden death should seize me, I should imme- 
diately go to that blessed society, to live ina 
holy and happy communion with them forever, 
to adore that God and Sovereign, who had so 
infinitely favored us. And this is the very 
pature of that truly excellent religion which 
our dear Redeemer came to bless mankind with. 

I might give some small account of services, 
and good effects arising from my thus obeying 
the divine manifestation ; but accounts of that 
kind I leave to those, who have steered more 
steadily than I have done, and think it more 
proper for me to look to the other side of my 
case, and that with shame and confusion of 
heart, mixed with humble admiration of divine 
Goodness, which has hitherto indeed been 
great, and blest me with a few heavenly and 
good days, wherein I should not have been 
afraid of death, or of the awful and tremendous 


judgment which is to follow it. Oh! thatI may 
(through faithfulness on my part) attain the 
like again, and that my last day may be my 


best day! But alas, a consciousness of infi- 
delity in divers respects is my present compan- 
ion, though not with my will or by design ; 
but through want of maintaining a proper 
vigilance and devotion, and thereby losing the 
— which I have sometimes been invested 
with. 

Many of our dear honorable friends of the 
first generation in our Society, appear from the 
time they were drawn to the pure fountain of 
light, life and love, to have adhered thereto 
with immovable steadfastness to their last mo- 
ments; anda few I have known in my time, 
that have greatly arisen, and steadily persevered 
(considering the degeneracy of the age) in a 
faithful attachment of soul to that grace and 
truth which is come by Jesus Christ; and that 
have washed their robes white in his blood, 
and have kept their garments unspotted ; but 
very few that have come up to this height, and 
s0 continued as with their feet fixed upon Mount 
Sion: very few that have got over the oppos- 
ing mountains of human respect, selfish re- 
gards, sensual appetites, desires of the ease, 
honors, or profits of this world ; all which tend 
to debase the soul, darken the judgment, 
eclipse the brightness of heavenly light ; blunt 
the edge of godly resolutions, and contract the 
corrupting leaven and spirit of the world. 
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It is lamentable to reflect how many in our 
age, even of the anointed sons and servants of 
the Lord, have by these means gradually de- 
clined and dwindled, and at length totally fall- 
en off, as Judas did from Christ, and Demas 
from his faithful apostle, and made shipwreck 
of faith and of a good conscience, and brought 
lasting disgrace on themselves, and that good 
cause, in which they had been humbly and 
honestly engaged. Yet truth changes not; it 
is the same still, and still able to preserve from 
falling, to build up, and give an inheritance 
among the sanctified. 

I remember that the above considerations 
made me earnestly pray, that since 1 had 
given up, and put my hand to the plough, I 
might never look back to Sodom again, like 
Lot’s wife; but rather suffer anything in this 
world, than disgrace the cause of truth and 
righteousness. 

Encouraged as above, I proceeded to minister 
in public meetings when I had something givea 
for that end, through which exercise my gift 
became gradually enlarged. But alas! I too 
often made false steps in my public ministry, 
as well as in my thoughts, words and actions 
in private conduct, for want of self-love being 
more mortified, and subjected to the spirit of 
Christ, which teaches Divine wisdom. 

Being of an active natural disposition, it be- 
came a cross to me to be silent, when it was 
best to be so. And sometimes after I stood up 
I continued too long, till the testimony, as to 
the life of it, flattened and grew tedious to the 
hearers. I wanted, too, to imitate some others, 
who, I thought, preached ae Thus the enemy 
of man’s happiness continually seeks to tempt 
every class in the church militant. As the 
eye is kept single to the holy Head, and the 
body full of light, in the light he is discovered 
in all his approaches and transformations; but 
I was not constantly enough on my guard 
against his stratagems, and therefore was some- 
times seduced even to think I did well, when 
I was zealous, though not according to the 
knowledge, nor to the honor of the great name 
of Christ our Lord; for he is most honored by 
the subjection of self; and by divine love, 
coupled with humility and patience. 

(To be continued.) 


Goop Actrons.—When we have practiced 
good actions awhile, they become easy; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure 
in them ; and when they please us, we do them 
frequently; and by frequency of acts, they grow 
into habit.— Tillotson. 

6 

Unfounded prejudices are often imbibed, 
when a little examination into the true bear- 
ing of a case would prevent our thinking evil 
of a brother. 
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From Friendly Sketches in America, by Wm. Talleck. 
MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE OLD RE- 

CORDS OF VARIOUS AMERICAN MEETINGS OF 

FRIENDS. 

In addition to the extracts which I copied 
personally from the original records of Burling- 
ton, it may be interesting to subjoin some others 
of a miscellaneous character, but all tending to 
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Mutual construction of a Meeting-house.— 
1689.—At Darby Monthly Meeting, south of 
Philadelphia. “ Ordered, that all belonging to 
this meeting shall come, every one, a day, to 
work at the meeting-house (to be constructed 
of wood); and that four come of a day until 
the work be done.” 

Selection of attenders of meetings for disci- 


show the liberty and absence of formalism in { pline—1691.—At Middletown Monthly Meet. 


Primitive Quakerism, and its forbearing, broth-{ing, near Bristol, Pa. 


“Tt is ordered that 


erly love. They also prove that human nature Friends of the monthly meeting for time to 


was just the same in their day as in our own, 
and that, like all other good men, in all ages, 
the early Friends had their faults, mistakes, 
and weaknesses. These extracts are from 
printed copies of the original manuscripts, and 
the orthography is modernized. 

Discipline to be instituted —A. D. 1676.— 
Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting, Maryland. “ At 
a man’s meeting, at John Pitt’s, it is agreed 
that John Taylor do keep Friends’ books and 
write the concerns of Friends in their men’s 
meeting; this order to be entered in all the 
monthly meeting books, day of month, and ac- 
count of all things Friends were concerned in ; 
the Friends’ names that did go to exhort such 
as do walk disorderly ; the answers of such as 
were spoken to, and also the time set down ; 
also such as declare their intentions of marriage; 


if any man or woman hunt after one another, 
and then leave one another and go to others.” 

Acknowledgment of quarrelling. —1684.— 
At Bucks Quarterly Meeting, twenty miles north 


of Philadelphia. “At a quarterly meeting 
held at William Biles’s house, after the con- 
clusion of the meeting, L. B. brought in his 
paper of condemnation for quarrelling and 
fighting with some of his servants; and at his 
request it was read and accepted, and he ad- 
vised to read it according,—as he said it had 
been on his mind both in the meeting and 
(meeting-house) court.” 

Order in meetings for discipline.—1686.— 
At Abington Monthly Meeting, west of Phila- 
delphia. ‘‘Some discourse hath been at this 
meeting touching such as hold discourses eith- 
er private or public in meetings of busines, 
having no relation to the business on hand, 
and run in and out to the annoyance of the 
meeting. It is ordered that such may be spo- 
ken to as a warning, that Friends may behave 
themselves decently in their duty towards God 
and man. It is also agreed that the men and 
women meet distinctly apart from one another 
from this time.” 

Adjourned quarterly meeting. —1687.—At 
Falls Monthly Meeting, near Trenton, New 
Jersey. “Inasmuch as the next quarterly 
meeting and Philadelpbia Fair fall both on one 
day, it is agreed to propose the deferring of it 
for one week, and it be signified to Neshamony 
Friends for their concurrence.” 


come do always inspect and take care who 
there be that stay (after meetings for worship) 
and attend the meeting (for discipline) ; to the 
intent that none that are of an airy spirit may 
be suffered to stay there, but that they may be 
spoke to, if any such there be, by some Friends, 
to withdraw.” 

Contributions for a roof.—1698.—At Third- 
haven Monthly Meeting, in Maryland. ‘This 
meeting desires that John Stacy may be agreed 
to cover this meeting-house ; and John Pen- 
berton has promised three hundred (30d.) 
thirty-penny nails, and one thousand received, 
and four thousand tenpenny (ones); and 
Thomas Edmundson has promised to give tim- 
ber to cover it.” ‘John Stacy having covered 
and ceiled our great meeting-house, there is 
due unto him 2,500 pounds of tobacco; which 
is to be paid as follows (by the neighboring 
meetings) :—Choptank, 500 lbs. ; Thirdhaven, 
1,000 Ibs. ; Bayside, 500 Ibs.; Tuckahce, 500 
Ibs.” 

Quietness in meeting. —1699.—At Middle- 
town Monthly Meeting, near Bristol Pa. “ The 
meeting having under consideration the inde- 
cent sitting and settling of our meetings, doth 
order that public Friends do sit in the galleries, 
and the elder Friends with them, or below the 
galleries; and that our women Friends take 
one side of the house and the men the other; 
and that all sit with their faces towards the 
galleries ; and that the meeting be kept below, 
and a fire made above for such as are weak, 
through sickness, or age, or otherwise, to warm 
at, and come down again modestly, and keep 
the meeting soberly.” 

Wolves.—1693.—At Radnor Monthly Meet- 
ing, near Philadelphia. ‘‘ It is ordered by this 
meeting and consent of the townships ot 
Haverford and Radnor, in pursuance of a law 
in that case made, that the inhabitants of the 
two townships should pay one shilling in the 
hundred towards the taking of wolves.” 

Treble acknowledgement.—1722.—At New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Pa. ‘“‘W. B. ap- 
peared and delivered. a paper condewning his 
forepast actions, which was accepted ; and the 
said W. B. is ordered to be present at the 
reading of the said paper in two public meet- 
ings—the one at New Garden, the other at Not- 
tingham.” 
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Charity before censure.-—1724.—At Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. ‘ Advised, that 
Friends, in meetings for business, watch over 
their own spirits, that no indecent warmth get 
in, whereby the understanding may be hurried 
and hindered from a regular judgment on the 
affair before the meeting; so that it may be 
seen by all that the restoring spirit of meekness 
and Christian love abounds, before churcli cen- 
sure comes, and that a Gospel spirit is the 
spring and motive to all our performances, as 
well in discipline as worship.” 

Form of disownment.—1739.—At Concord 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. “R. T. acknowledges 
that he hath joined himself to another Society, 
and thinks that he shall not come to our meet- 
ings any more. Therefore this meeting doth 
esteem the said R. to be no member of our So- 
ciety.” 

Dehenatedgenen of assault——1751.— At 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting, Delaware. 
“Friends, Whereas I contended with my neigh- 
bor, W.S., for what I apprehended to be my 
right, by endeavoring to turn a certain stream of 
water into its natural course, till it arose to a per- 
sonal difference in which dispute I gave way to 
warmth of temper so far as to put my friend W. 
into the pond ; for which action of mine, being 
contrary to the good order of Friends, I am 


sorry, and desire, through Divine assistance, to 


live in unity with him for the future. From 
your friend, J. W.” 

Exhortation to right disctpline.—1758.—At 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: “ Dear Friends, 
in a deep sense of the suffering of Truth in 
divers branches of its testimony,—by the too 
great neglect of the discipline and advices of 
this meeting, which, if received and attended 
to in true love and charity, would preserve 
from slighting and laying waste that precious 
testimony given us to bear; and for which our 
forefathers and elders suffered so much, and 
some of them even sealed with their blood,— 
we fervently exhort Friends to arise and re- 
build the waste places, each cheerfully doing 
their proper part of the work, remembering 
that the service is the Lord’s.” 

Religious family visits—1709.—At Falls, 
Monthly Meeting. “It having been proposed 
that there is a necessity for some Friends to be 
appointed in each quarter of this meeting, to 
visit every particular family of Friends, and 
inquire into their state in relation to the Truth ; 
and this meeting having weightily considered 
the matter, do agree that it be absolutely ne- 
cessary, and that it will be of service to the 
Truth.” 

Religious family visits—1747.—At Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. ‘This meeting re- 
commends it to the several quarterly and 
monthly meetings within the verge of this 
meeting, to revive and continue the practice of 
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appointing solid weighty Friends and elders, 
with some of the ministers, to visit the partic- 
ular families within their respective meetings ; 
the good effect of which wholesome and service- 
able part of our ancient practice and discipline 
hath been often attended with the Divine bles- 
sing, to the great satisfaction of those concerned 
therein ; and hath been a means of preventing 
many growing inconveniences and customs 
among us, which it may be difficult guarding 
against in a more public manner.” 

[This excellent practice might, with the best 
possible results, be systematically or periodical- 
ly revived in the Society of Friends, both ia 
Britain and America. Friends in Indiana 
have, on several occasions, adopted the princi- 
ple in deputing some of their members to go 
and visit the families of their associated breth- 
ren in the remote parts of lowa and Kansas, 
and with mutually beneficial effect. Every 
Christian Church has full scriptural authority 
to act in such cases according to its serious 
judgment and reason. Such systematic visita- 
tions need not be at all dependant on, or inter- 
ferring with other engagements which private 
individual ministers or others may feel required 
asaduty. We read in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, “ Paul said unto Barnabas, let us go again 
and visit our brethren in every city where we 
have preached the Word of the Lord, and see 
how they do.” Vast would be the increase to 
the spiritual prosperity of Christendom, if there 
was a more general interest taken by each 
church, as a disciplinary and sympathetic body, 
to depute, from time to time, some of its mem- 
bers to visit individually all its constituents, 
and with the religious aim of seeing “ how 
they do.’’} 

Visits to neighboring meetings.—“The fre- 
quent attendance of our Friends from neizh- 
boring meetings has a strong tendency to ce- 
ment and strengthen. If concerned Friends 
would cast off the lethargy which so much pre- 
vails, and: not allow themselves to rust out, 
their hands would no longer hang down; their 
lights would be placed on a candlestick, and 
not under a bushel ; while others, seeing their 
humility and zeal for the cause of righteous- 
ness corresponding with their good works, 
would be greatly strengthened and encouraged. 
If we were thus faithful, we should often feel 
constrained to go and sit with our Friends in the 
neighboring meetings, as our fathers did former- 
ly, where, peradventure, we might be favored to 
experience together an anointing with the oil 
of gladness. Thus we should find the interest 
of the young people, and some of riper years, 
would be greatly increased to the enlargemext 
of our meetings ; and the growth and extension 
of the testimonies we profess to maintain, 
would be the golden fruits.” 

(To be continued.) 
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PEAKS AND VALLEYS OF THE ANDES. 
(Continued from p. 464.) 

Were it not, however, for its greediness the 
eondor would seldom become the farmer’s prey. 
It might pounce upon a young vicuna or llama, 
it might carry off a lamb or baby to its inac- 
cessible eyrie in the Cordillera, without afford- 
ing the marksman a chance for a shot, so swift 
is its wing, sosudden and instantaneous itssweep. 
But thoroughly enslaved by its appetite, it be- 
comes, when there isa feast before it, less alive 
to consequences than an alderman. Scarcely 
looking to the right hand or the left, it tears 
and gorges as long as there is a square quarter 

* of an inch in its stomach unfilled ; and when 
it has dined, it is so heavy that it is utterly 
unable to mount till it has taken a pretty long 
run to gather air into its wings. Aware of its 
stupendous gluttony, the farmers kill an ox and 
surround the carcass with a small enclosure of 
lofty palisades. The condors soon scent the 
bait, and descend in flights into the trap, where 
they tug, and scream, and swallow, till they are 
judged to be in a state ripe for death or slavery. 
Having no space for their preliminary run, they 
cannot rise from between the palisades, and so 
they are either brained with clubs or caught by 
the lasso, and retained in captivity, though 
for what purpose is not stated, unless it be to 
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firm with intertwisted roots, confine the waters 
to a fixed channel. Man then steps in to profit 
by the arrangements of nature, and lays out 
these warm and lovely valleys in gardens, or- 
chards, vineyards, and cornfields; builds vil- 
lages, spans the rivulets with bridges, and im- 
parts to the whole scene an air of cultivation 
and beauty. At the distance of a few leagues 
up the mountains, nothing will grow but pota- 
toes—even oats refusing to bear grain; while 
at the bottom of these gaps, not only do barley 
and wheat arrive at perfection, but even maize, 
which requires much greater warmth than 
wheat. In ascending from the vast plains 
or pampas which extend from the borders of 
the Atlantic to the Andes, you observe extraor- 
dinary changes in the character of the natural 
vegetation ; trees of great elevation and im- 
mense bulk clothe the lower terraces, and are 
closely laced together by a net-work of creeping 
plants, which throw their flexible arms from 
bough to bough, and being covered with flow- 
ers of every variety and tint, impart to the 
woods the aspect of one huge garland, belting 
round the foot of the mountain. Gradually, as 
greater elevations are attained, the palms, the 
cedars, the oaks, and the other trees exhibit 
less gigantic dimensions, and diminishing per- 
petually in proportion to the greater altitude 


afford their captors the pleasure of beholding | in which they are found, dwindle in the neigh- 


them gaze at the peaks of the Cordillera in! borhood of everlasting snow, to stunted bushes, 


vain. An anecdote is told of « farmer in Peru, 
who paid a heavy penalty for his cruelty to the 
condor. The bird, having its wings clipped, 
remained sullenly about the house, now and 
then devouring a lamb or 4 kid. Gradually 
the old feathers moulted, and new ones came 
and grew, till the condor felt his strength’ re- 
turn to him; and seizing upon a young child, 
the favorite of his father, swept round the 
farm-yard, and spreading forth its vast wings, 
spurned the ground, and soared aloft with its 
victim in sight of the whole family. 

Properly speaking, the gaps or quebradas are 
not valleys, but deep clefts in the mountains or 
table-lands made by streams, which, eating away 
the rock where it is softest, make themselves 
a serpentine channel, and at first cover the 
whole bed from cliff to cliff. In some cases, 
the common road to the villages of the Upper 
Andes lies through these quebradas, whose bot- 
tom is completely covered with water. In other 
instances, the perpendicular sides of the gap 
beaten upon by rain-storms, cracked and split 
by frost or crumbled away by the sun’s rays, 
present to the eye a mere sloping surface, occa- 
sionally covered with vegetation. In the course 
of ages, the torrents, now running on one side, 
now on the other, eat away the rocks, and 
widen the bottom of the quebrada, in which 
trees and plants soon spring up, fringe the 
banks of the streams, and by rendering them 


which, in the hottest season of the year, only 
put forth a few half-withered leaves. Mosses, 
lichens, and a few hardy creepins; plants, may 
be said to carry on the flag of vegetation a little 
further into the enemy’s country ; but at length 
the intense cold puts a stop to all growth, and 
the remains nothing but bare rock, which like 
an eternal frame-work, supports the snowy 
mantle of the Cordillera, and here and there 
throws up its sinuous folds into the azure em- 
pyrean. 

The opinion, it is well known, prevails, that 
these enormous ridges, which are believed to 
attain, in some cases, the height of twenty-five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, are 
filled'internally with costly metals and minerals 
—gold, silver, copper—which, sending forth 
exhalations through the overlying crust, affect 
and deteriorate the atmosphere. This may in 

art be inferred from the state in which we 
find the waters of the great lake of Titicaca in 
the province of Cuzco, which are brackish and 
bitter, like those of Lake Meeris in Africa. 
The prodigious masses, however, of metallifer- 
ous rocks, which appear to compose so large a 
portion of the Cordillera, will then only be 
worked when the institutions of the sabjacent 
countries shall have given a proper develop- 
ment to civilization. At present, nature’s 
mighty laboratory carries on its operations in 
vain, though, if properly turned to account, it 
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‘ might be found sufficiently extensive and pro- 


lific to flood the whole world with gold. Already 
it has been discovered that nearly all the ex- 
tremities and spurs of the chain abound with 
the pfecious metals, and in some parts with 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, so that the 
imagination is fully justified in representing to 
itself exhaustless veins of gold and silver, end- 
less nests of jewels, laid up under the eternal 
snows, to stimulate and’ reward the industry of 
future generations. 

On many of the declivities of the Andes, 
forests are found so extensive that it takes a 
hardy and active traveller twelve or fifteen days 
to traverse them, and so destitute of inhabit- 
ants, that during all that time he perceives not 
a single hut or trace of human habitation. The 
track narrows in parts to the breadth of a sin- 
gle foot, and runs sometimes between matted 
and gigantic trees, at the foot of which the 
jaguar makes his lair, and serpents of prodigi- 
ous length and thickness coil and swelter in the 
moist and poisonous heat. Nature left to her- 
self, runs riot in deformity, producing multi- 
tudes of loathsome reptiles, alligators, tortoises, 
huge and bloated toads, spiders, scorpions, cen- 
tipedes, and every kind of disgusting and re- 

ulsive insect. Among the various forms of 
ife with which these noisome wildernesses are 
peopled, none is more remarkable than the vo- 
racious travelling ant, which reproduces on the 
American continent the startling phenomena 
displayed by the locusts in Western Asia. This 
ant is considerably larger than the common 
species, and exists in swarms so prodigious, 
that if it had been emboldened by nature to 
attack man, the whole of the countries in which 
it appears would have been uninhabitable. 
But it withholds its devastating force from the 
lords of creation, and precipitates itself in 
count!sss myriads upon the whole reptile world, 
upon serpents the most venomous, as the co- 
rales, the cascabcles, or serpents with two 
heads, the fejuquillos and others, and very soon 
leaves nothing on the earth but their blanched 
bones. Asiatic travellers on the great plains 
extending from those of Decapolis to Palmyra, 
have witnessed, with amazement and terror, 
the breaking of locusts from the desert. Ad- 
vancing before the south wind in dense clouds, 
they blacken the whole earth, and unlike the 
American ant, spare neither man nor beast. 
Before them, in the language of the Arabs, 
the earth is green and lovely as paradise ; be- 
hind them it is a howling wilderness, a skeleton 
Stript of its integuments, bare and blanching 
in the sun. The hum they make is like that 
of a mighty army foraging at night. They 
lock together their shield-like wings, they swim 
the rivers, devour the grass of the field, they 
climb thé trees of the forest, and léave behind 
them nothing but the naked trunk and boughs; 


they enter towns and cities, and clear them of 
everything eatable or living they contain 
Nothing arrests their progress but fire, and 
therefore when their approach is discovered 
from a distance, a terrible conflagration is op- 
posed to their advance—a column of flame 
runs suddenly along the frontier, and fed by 
green wood and plants, diffuses so acrid a 
smoke, that even the locusts shrink from en- 
countering it, and turn back towards the 
desert. 

In South America, the ants are looked upon 
by the inhabitants rather as allies and friends 
than as enemies. Naturalists persuade them- 
selves that these little warriors discover by the 
smell those parts of the continent in which 
venomous reptiles most abound, and pursue 
their march in that direction. No pains ap- 
pear to have been bestowed upon the discovery 
of their breeding places, which therefore, like 
those-of the Arabian locusts, remain still to be 
explored. However, when “they put their stu- 
pendous columns in motion, the noise they 
make climbing trees, and passing over dried 
grass and withered leaves, is so great that it 
gives timely warning to the natives to escape 
from their houses. The serpents, scorpions, 
lizards, toads, likewise take the alarm, and en- 
deavor to flee; but in vain, for the ants are 
nimble in their motions, and infallibly overtake 
them, whether they ascend into the loftiest 
trees, or dive for safety into the deepest cavi- 
ties of rocks. No retreat suffices for their pro- 
tection, no efforts or writhings of the huge ser- 
pents dismay the ants, which, falling upon their 
prey in millions, devour them alive. No sight 
can be more shocking than that of a vast cas- 
cabello enveloped by a cloud of ants; it rears 
its double head, it froths forth venom from its 
mouth, it lashes the ground, it glares fiercely 
with its blood-red eyes, it rears in agonizing 
undulations, it crushes the foe by myriads, but 
to no purpose ; they dart into its open mouth, 
into its eyes; they sever its skin with their 
sharp teeth, and eat while it tosses and flound- 
ers about, till exhausted and subdued, it lies 
palpitating upon the, earth, to have its bones 
picked clean in parts even before life is extinct. 

When the ant enters a house, which it does 
in search of vermin, it penetrates into every 
crevice and corner, and only leaves it when it 
has been made much cleaner than by the broom 
of the most active housemaid. After the pas- . 
sage of these swarms, which the natives call 
chacos, the inhabitants are free from reptiles 
and vermin for several months, till heat and 
moisture once more quicken into life the seeds 
of the venomous creation. 


————-—__—. 


Begin your life-work betimes. It is sad to be 
sowing your seed when you should be reaping 
your harvest. 
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Tue Orn TRADE OF WESTERN PENNSYLVA- 
NIA.—This valuable trade is increasing rapidly 
in the exportations. The following figures 
wil] exhibit some of the products and shipments 
of the oil wells of the West. In the twelve 
months of 1862 the exportation was 111,802 
barrels of 40 gallons. In the six months of 1863, 
ending July Ist, the amount was 450,990 bar- 
rels, being an increase of 343,188 barrels in 
six months over the entire exports of the previ- 
ous year. The best estimates of the production of 
the Oil Creek region give the round figures of 
5,000 barrels per day as the net product of the 
Allegheny oil region, or about 1,800,000 bar- 
rels per annum, which will yield 1,150,000 bar- 
rels of refined. 


—_——__—~ee—_____—_ 


Disp, on the 7th of 9th month, 1863, near Ercil- 
doun, Tuomas Fotton, of bilious colic, son of the 
late Joshua and Mary Fulton, aged 22 years. 

Thus has the cold finger of death plucked from 
our midst one, though young, who will be mourned 
by a large circle of friends. A widowed. mother 
feels most deeply the pang which has called from 
her presence an ever dutiful son, upon whom she 
had placed much dependence. 

He was tenacious in his adherence to principle, 
but the mildness of his disposition and his winning 
and persuasive manner, made friends of all and 
enemies of none. 

His illness was short and severe, but without a 
struggle his soul undoubtedly passed from earth to 
the home prepared for the pure in heart. 


—, in Brooklyn, on Sixth day the 21st of 8th 
month, 1863, Anna M. Havivanp, aged 6 years, 7 
months and 20days. And on First day, the 23d of 
8th month, 1863, Marta Havitanp, both daughters 
of Henry and Sarah Haviland, aged 4 years, 7 


Christians are too little aware what their) months and 21 days. 


religion requires of them with regard to their 
wishes. When we wish things to be otherwise 
than they are, we'lose sight of the great prac- 
tical parts of the life of godliness. We wish, 
and wish, when, if we have done all that on us 
lies, we should fall quietly into the hands of 
God. Such wishing cuts the very sinews of 
our privileges and consolations.— Cecil. 


——, 9th mo. 30th, Josepa Watmstey, a member 
of Green Street Meeting, in his 85th year. 


——, onthe 12th of 8th month, 1863, C#ariry, 
widow of Richard Halstead, in the 82d year of her 
age, a member of Purchase Monthly Meeting, West 
Chester county, N. Y. 


—, at Trenton, N.J., on the 27th of 7th mo., 
1863, Saran MaRSHALL, in the 73d year of her age. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE PROPOSED SCHOOL. 





A few months since, when the article ap- 
peared in this paper advocating a city locality 
for the proposed school, I was not alarmed, as 
some were, at the publication of views which 
were new to myself and to so many who were 
deeply interested in its welfare. 

I felt assured that it would legitimately open 
the way for the calm consideration of the whole 
subject, and I hoped that it might elicit valua- 
ble hints from some who had long devoted 
their attention to the requirements of the 
youth of both sexes. In this I have not been 
disappointed. 

A conversation between one of the stock- 
holders and a principal of one of the most 
successful institutions of learning in this coun- 
try, has drawn forth some good suggestions 
from the latter, and as the views have recently 
been expressed in a letter, I have obtained per- 
mission to publish the following extracts from 
it in the Intelligencer. 

“Upon further reflection, I am quite sure 
that a location within a few miles of the city 
would be the best. It ought to have a south- 
ern exposure, and be surrounded with beauti- 
ful scenery. I would like it with water and 
woods, and hills or rough rocks near it would 

——, at his father’s residence, in Fayette co., Ind., be no objection. — 
on the 6th of lith mo., 1862, Francis, son of Isaac| Locate it so that it will not be necessary to 
and Lydia A. Whitely, in the 36th year of his age. |keep horses and omnibuses at the school. 


We have betn informed that the Board of 
Managers of the Educational Association, met 
on the 23d of last month, a8 proposed. 

They visited several places in the vicinity of 
this city, but as there are other eligible sites 
which their time did not permit them to visit, 
the further consideration of the subject was 
postponed until an adjourned meeting to be 
held in the Eleventh month. 


—_—_—~9 


We have received the communication of a 
“Young Friend,” in which we have been inte- 
rested, but we cannot so far endorse his views 
as to give them a place in our paper. 

As a peace society, it would certainly not be 
consistent for Friends to recognize the pro- 
priety of our members taking up arms under 
any circumstances. 





Dizp, in Mendon, on the 27th of 9th month, 1863, 
of typhoid fever, Saran Ann, wife of William Cor- 
nell, in the 50th year of her age. 
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I think I would not have a farm connected 
with the school. 

Do not fail to have several separate houses 
for boarding. A school ought to be made, as 
nearly as possible, like a family. Large schools 
are much better than small ones for the pur- 
poses of instruction ; but I do not like the cold 
formal life which pupiis must lead in large 
boarding houses. 

The separate boarding houses need not be 
very costly, and all of them need not be 
erected at once, although the plan should be 
made with reference to the erection of the 
whole.” 

So much in the future depends upon the 
proper organization of this institution, that I 
trust these views will claim attention; there is 
too much at stake in this movement for us 
to arrive at a judgment before availing our- 
selves of all the light that can be gathered 
upon the subject. 


Extract from a letter describing a visit to the 
Adirondacks, dated Hudson, 8th mo. 3, 1863: 


“T am glad you were all so refreshed by our 
beautiful mountain-tops—another year I would 
have thee and H. go with us to the Adi- 
rondacks, and see peaks to which our Catskills 
are but hills. I did not feel really very anxious 
to go to North Elba this summer, it seemed a 


long way from home, and -I thought I should 


enjoy going quietly up to , perhaps quite 
as much, but J. would insist on it that I must 
come out to meet him. I did so, and met him 
at Elizabethtown: we rode after this, miles 
and miles through the forests—primeval in 
their grandeur—enjoying a sense of freshness 
I never had before, for I never was before in 
the real forest. The clearing around Farmer 
Scott’s, at North Elba, is fairly surrounded by 
mountains—the sun rises from and sets behind 
them. His good wife, last summer, made a 
visit to a sister of hers in Michigan; she told 
us it made her home-sick all the time to see 
the sun rise out of the ground every morning, 
and set there also, she could not live without 
mountains; for my part, I could not stay in 
doors; I fairly caught the fascination—Mount 
McIntyre, Mount Marcy, Old White-face—and 
adozen minor mountain-tops were all around 
us. The next clearing is John Brown’s. We 
called on Mary Brown, his widow, and saw his 
grave by the great rock in his door-yard, where 
he requested to lie, and his youngest daughter, 
Ellen, picked us a few hearts-ease from his 
grave which we kept. Whatever John Brown 
was in the eyes of Pennsylvanians or Vir- 
ginians, he has a very high place in the re- 
gards of his neighbors of Essex county. I 
noticed that however different they were in 
creeds, political or religious, they all recognized 
Joho Brown as a sincere man, who sought for 


right wisdom, and really believed in the hea- 
venly direction of the very work for which he 
died. His widow thinks she shall sell soon as 
she can, and move to Kansas or Iowa, so that 
her children may have larger fields for labor 
and usefulness. She is fitting her daughters 
to teach, and her sons are tired of the short 
summers and distant markets of northern New 
York ; she says she shall carry her husband’s 
remains with her, which is an undertaking few 
women but the widow of John Brown would 
dream of. I have had quite an experience: 
for, from Essex county I went with J. farther 
north to visit Dannemora, in Clinton co. prison. 
There are only men here, some 408 convicts in 
the Zebra pants and vests, some with chain 
and ball, which they carry to their work, their 
meals, or to the chapel for service. This is the 
best regulated prison, J. thinks, in the States ; 
they had not one death in two years. There 
is an iron-mine in the prison-yard, a forge, 
rolling-mill, &c., and we saw the rough ore 
come out of these poor fellows’ hands the 
finished nail. We were there over First-day, 
and saw these poor creatures at their Sabbath- 
school, which is wholly a volunteer affair, but 
where they seemed more serious and sorrowful 
than when they all turned out, as they have to 
do, to the chapel at half-past ten in the morn- 
ing, after that they are locked in their cells for 
the rest of the day. Two men are there who 
murdered their keeper some fifteen months 
ago, and who are under sentence of death. I 
could not but wonder at the love of such hearts 
as Elizabeth Fry and others, who can devote 
interest and hope on such poor beings. We 
had a wonderfully interesting visit; were de- 
tained there by J.’s business several days more 
than I expected we should be, but I was glad 
when we turned our backs upon this model 
rison, and put the 16 miles between Platts- 
ugh and Dannemora between us. * * * * 
Truly thy friend. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WISE ECONOMY. 


I was pleased to sce in a late number of this 
work, an article, entitled “ Starving the Earth,” 
a subject of great importance to the present 
and future generations of this great country ; 
so great, that in too many instances, when a 
piece of ground is worn out, the unwise and 
inconsiderate leave it, and occupy a new spot 
until its strength is also exhausted. This is | 
wasting the means of sustaining that full pro- 
portion of animal life designed by a kind Crea- 
tor, who delights to give life and happiness to 
innumerable beings. I am glad to see the 
subject brought into view, but think the writer 
does not go sufficiently into minutia to correct 
the mistake that is so extensively made, even in 
this day of increased scientific knowledge and 
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intelligence. In this matter we ought to bear 
in mind the injunction, “despise not the day. 
of small things.” This vast globe is made up 
of very swall partitles—the largest rivers ate 
filled by “streams that might run through a 
gimlet hole;” so ought our savings to be in re- 
storing to the earth what we take from it by 
agriculture, &c. In the wise economy of the 
Creator nothing is lost. The mist that rises 
from the earth and the sea, forms clouds that 
in due time descends in rain and dew, refresh- 
ing and sustaining vegetable and animal life— 
the decayed refuse of animals and vegetables, 
returns to the soil to strengthen and nourish it, 
so that it again brings forth the full ripe crop, 
when man does not interfere with his wasteful 
process. Well might the poet say: 


be put into the horse stable to receive the mois- 
ture the land so much needs. Did citizens re. 
flect rationally, they would see it to be their 
interest to save for the farmer all the refuse of 
their houses and streets, to enrich the soil 
and cause it to bring forth the food they need, 
as the more abundant the produce of the land 
the less will be the price for it. The present 
inhabitants of this land may not feel the want 
of this kind of economy, so much as those who 
come after us undoubtedly will. The remark 
has been made by a learned observer, that the 
cultivated land in the United States, taken on 
the whole, is rapidly on the decline, for want 
of that kind of management that would pie- 
serve its original fertility. Thus future gene.’ 
rations will suffer by our wasteful habits. Let 
us then remember the wise saying, that in this 
matter we ought to act as though we were to 
live forever, while in reference to a never end- 
ing eternity we ought to live as if every day 
was our last. 

In cutting down forest trees there has also 
been an unwise waste. ‘ The settler in a new 
part of our country seems to think every tree 
must be removed out of his way, so that it has 
been said already in some localities in Canada 
and the United States, we are scant of wood 
and timber for useful purposes. 

Itis time the public mind was aroused to 
these subjects. Let a more able writer set 
forth the necessity of sparing the venerable 
noble oak and other forest trees, by the road- 
side, and any vacant spot. Every farm or 
dwelling, in country places, ought to have a 
suitable proportion of native forest, for use and 
to beautify the landscape. Tradition says that 
Thomas Story, an English Friend, who travelled 
much as a minister, late in life, when he felt 
released from these religious services, felt it his 
duty to superintend the setting out of forest 
trees for the benefit of future generations. Let 
us go and do likewise. 
Bth mo., 1863. 


a 
TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 
By Dio Lewis, M. D. 
Physical Culture in our Schools. 









































“ Reasoning at every step he treads, 
Man yet mistakes his way, 
While meaner things, whom instinct leads, 
Are seldom kaown to stray.” 


But in this matter, in what consists the reme- 
dy ? the answer is, by attending to small as well 
as greater things; be careful to return to the 
earth all we take from it, which we may do in 
a great variety of ways; in doing this, we not 
only renew the strength of the soil, but beautify 
its surface by keeping it clean of rubbish. The 
writer in travelling in various parts of our coun: 
try, has been troubled and surprised to see the 
the refuse of various kinds of factories, thrown 
into streams or lakes, weeds thrown into the 
roads, straw and stalks burnt up to get them 
out of the way, barn yard drains to carry off 
the moisture as well as the strencth the land 
needs; vacant places, holes, little ditches to 
receive the water from the wash tubs, &c., &e., 
which ought to be put around grape-vines, 
fruit trees, or sprinkled on the garden or grass, 
to nourish them and add to the beauty of home 
scenery, and prevent the unhealthy stench 
that rises from the draining of dirty water 
poured into one spot. 

I was once instructed by the lecture given to 
‘a girl, who threw into the fire the sweepings of 
the house, which her employer, an economical 
housekeeper, said ought to have been put into 
the pig pen for manure. Let then, in addition 
to the bag for twine and strings not immediately 
needed, and one for rags fit only for the paper 
mill, that Lydia Maria Childs recommends, be 
also some article to put the sweepings, &c. in, 
that they may be added to the weeds and rub- 
bish, which ought to be collected for the pen 
our useful animals are kept in. Look also, at 
our great cities and see the amount of fertili- 
zets that are washed away and wasted in their 
sewers, &c. Surely some means ought to be 
devised to save all the streets might furnish, 
by keeping them clean by the free use of the 
broom and shovel; even the coal ashes should 





An earnest spirit is abroad. Parents and 
teachers are alarmed. ‘The pale faces and 
drooping forms of our children leave no room 
for indifference. “ Mens sana in corpore sano,” 
is heatd from lips not accustomed to classical 
quotations. 

Among girls, a most sensible change in dress 
is observed on every hand. The arms and 
shoulders are covered; the lower extremities 
and feet substantially protected; while the 
promenade, saddle, and gymnasium are in- 
creasingly popular. Ventilation was never 80 
earnestly discussed, and the inventors of venti 
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lating apparatus assures us that the interest 
does not terminate in discussion. 

But standing at the head of an incorporated 
institution—the Boston Normal Institute for 
Physical Education—whose function is the 
training of teachers of gymnastics, [ have an 
excellent opportunity to know of the deep anx- 
iety and earnest purpose among the managers 
of the better class of schools, The Quakers— 
those determined but most conservative educa- 
tors—have several representatives of either sex 
in the present normal class, preparing, in con- 
siderable part, to carry forward the work of 

hysical training in the Quaker schools of 
biladelphia. 
‘ Indeed, it may be truly said that there is 
hardly a school in the country not more or less 
aroused to the pressing importance of a scien- 
_ tific and thorough training of the body. Some 
of the larger ladies’ seminaries employ a teach- 
er who is exclusively devoted to this speciality, 
while another class employs a teacher a part of 
the time. 

The good work goes on, at once a sign and 
promise of the better era when the training of 
the young—that staple task of the race—shall 


be integral and symmetrical; thus preparing | 
the human soul for’ an easy and complete | 
adoption of that higher life which comes from ! 


above. 
———->-260-—- 


REVELATIONS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 
Brush a little of the fuzz from the wing of a 
dead butterfly, and let it fall upon a piece of 
glass. It will be seen on the glass as a fine 
golden dust. Slide the glass under the micro- 


scope, and each particle of the dust will reveal | 


itself as a perfectly symmetrical feather. 

‘Give your arm a slight prick, so as to draw a 
small drop of blood; mix the blood with a drop 
of vinegar and water, and place it upon the 
glass slide under the microscope. You will dis- 
cover that the red matter of the blood is formed 
of innumerable globules or disks, which, though 
so small as to be separately invisible to the 
naked eye, appear under the microscope each 
larger than a letter 0, of this print. 

Take a drop of water from a stagnant pool, 
or ditch, or sluggish brook; dipping it from 
among the green vegetable matter on the sur- 
face. On holding the water to the light it will 
look a little milky; but on placing the smallest 
drop under the microscope, you will find it 
swarming with hundreds of strange animals 
that are swimming about in it with the greatest 
vivacity. ‘These animaleules exist in such 
multitudes that any effort to conceive of their 
numbers bewilders the imagination. 

This invisible universe of created beings is 
the most wonderful of all the revelations of the 
microscope. During the whole of man’s exist- 
enee on the earth, while he has been fighting, 
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taming, and studying the lower animals which 
were visible to his sight, he has been surrounded 
by these other multitudes of the earth’s inha- 
bitants without any suspicion of their existence! 
In endless variety of forms and structure, they 
are bustling through their active lives—pursu- 
ing their prey, defending their persons, waging 
their wars, multiplying their species, and end- 
ing their careers: countless hosts at each tick 
of the clock passing out of existence, and 
making way for new hosts that are following in 
endless succession. What other fields of crea- 
tion may yet, by some inconceivable methods, 
be revealed to our knowledge ?—Sci. Am. 


‘ SOME FACTS CONCERNING REPTILES. 


Of old, when the waters that covered the 
earth had subsided, there were, according to 
tradition and the limited discoveries of — 
gists, left stranded amid the ooze and mad cer- 
tain monsters or reptiles which were hideous 
and repulsive in form. These are said to have 
been chelonians or those belonging to the tor- 
toise family ; sawrians or lizards and ophidians 
or serpent&® Reptiles do not undergo any 
change of nature and are always air-breathers, 
although cold-blooded ; they have neither mam- 
mz nor breasts for suckling their young, nor 
yet hair or feathers. By the two former pecu- 
liarities they are distinguished from fishes and 
batrachians, and by the two Jatter from mam- 
mals or those which do not suckle their young, 
and from birds. Reptiles breathe air by lungs, 
like birds and mammals, but the pulmonary cir- 
culation is incomplete, only a part of the blood 
being sent to the lungs; while from the ventri- 
cles of the heart mixed arterial and venous 
blood is sent to the other organs. The number 


| of species of reptiles is set down at 2,000, or 


less than that of mammals or birds ; most of 
them are terrestrial, but some, it is said, can sus- 
tain themselves in the air. Some reptiles live 
habitually in the water, swimming by means of 
flattened fins (as the turtles) or by a thin tail, 
as in crocodiles; others dwell in subterranean 
burrows. 

Every degree of specd is found among reptiles, 
and while some are fitted for running over dry 
sand, others are better adapted to climbing trees 
or ascending smooth surfaces. The means of 
defense with which nature has provided reptiles 
are many, and, although their appearance is suf- 
ficient to terrify most animals, yet they are fur- 
nished with other safeguards, which render an 
attack upon them, to say the least, unpleasant. 
The crocodile and turtle are sufficiently protect- 
ed against ordinary assaults; the agility of the 
lizard serves him well, for he darts into his 
hole at the expense, possibly of his tail, which 
is soon reproduced. ‘he great boas can prevail 
over every foe but man, and the poisonous fangs 
of other serpents and the bristling spines of the 
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horned lizard are amply sufficient to guard them 
from the attacks of predaceous and other ill-dis- 
posed members of the animal kingdom. Rep- 
tiles are very useful to man in various ways; 
some fulfil the Jaw of their being by catching 
insects, while still others serve as food, or sup- 
ply material useful in the arts. The muscles of 
reptiles are red, though paler than in mammals 
and birds ; they preserve their irritability for 
a long time after death. Tortoises have been 
known to live eighteen days after their brains 
have been removed. Life seems in a marked 
degree independent of the brain, as they vege- 
tate rather than live ; and being comparatively 
insensible to pain, they grow slowly, live long, 
and are very tenacious of life. The sense of 
touch is dull, whethgr exercised by the skin, 
toes, lips, tongue or tail; taste must also be dull, 
as the food of reptiles is swallowed without mas- 
tication. Reptiles eat and drink comparatively 
little, and are able to go along time without 
food ; most of them are oviparous, their eggs be- 
ing hatched by the heat of thesun. The youn 
when born are able to provide for themselves, 
and are generally indifferent to the gotber, who 
has neither the joys nor sorrows of maternity. 
Scientific American. 





From the Scientific American. 
PHENOMENA OF CAMPHOR IN WATER. 


The following exceedingly interesting scien- 
tific gossip, respecting the peculiarities of cam- 
phor in water, is condensed from the London 
Photographic News :— 

When small pieces of camphor are dropped 
on the surface of a glass of water several curi- 
ous phenomena may be observed. They imme- 
diately commence to rotate, and move about 
with remarkable energy; varying sometimes in 
rapidity, but usually conducting their gyrations 
in a strange and erratic manner. In order to 
obtain the best effects, some precautions are 
necessary : thus, the camphor should be tolera- 
bly pure, the piece employed should be cut and 
separated from the larger lump with a perfect- 
ly clean instrument,-and contact with the fin- 
gers should be scrupulously avoided. Moreover, 
the glass should be quite clean and the water 
pure. When these conditions are satisfied, the 
phenomena are really very striking, and well 
merit more attention than is generally devoted 
tosuch things. Several physicists have observ- 
ed these curious motions of camphor; amongst 
others may be especially named Mr. Tomlinson 
and Mr. Lightfoot. The former gentleman has 
been attracted more to the physical phenomena 
involved in the movemeitts, whilst Mr. Light- 
foot has principally studied the chemistry of 
the subject. Each is of interest, but it is to 
some results recently found out in respect to the 
latter branch of inquiry that we desire at pres- 


ent to draw attention. If, instead of using a 
torn or cut fragment from a lump of camphor, 
one or two fine crystals are detached with a 
clean needle-point from the cork of a phial in 
which camphor is kept, and these are let fall 
on clean water, they at once begin to move 
about with wonderfully increased rapidity, 
darting away in various directions, as if shot 
from some miniature engine, or endowed with 
life and a will of their own ; each crystal quiy. 
cring and rocking on the water with an appar. 
ent high degree of indignation at its forced con. 
tact with the humid surface. This fury grad. 
ually diminishes, and a regular dance begins; 
the various particles select partners, to some of 
which they will seem to cling with pertinacity; 
whilst others will either remain indifferent, or, 
if attracted, will only stay a very short time in 
embrace, and wander aguin in search of more 
congenial floating associates. The explanation 
which Mr. Lightfoot gives of these movements, 
is the emanation of a vapor from the volatile cam. 


g} phor, which has a very low tension ; the water 


upon which it floats, being capable of dissolving 
and diffusing this vapor more readily in certain 
directions of the crystalline axes, thereby re- 
moves sufficient vapor pressure at those points 
for the opposite side to drive about (by recoil) 
the nicely suspended particle. In certain posi- 
tions two crystals of camphor will attract each 
other, whilst in other situations there is a 
mutual repulsion. It will sometimes happen 
that two crystals of camphor may be thrown on 
the water and not have any tendency to locomo- 
tion. When this is the case a continual trem- 
bling or vibration will be noticed in the erys- 
tal. When two such stationary vibrating crys- 
tals come in contact by attraction, immediately 
an eccentric, irregular change of place occurs, 
as if the force agitating each previous to the 
grouping, produced a new resultant force, in 
obedience to which the combined crystals move. 

In describing the method of separating and 
placing the camphor on the water, we laid some 
stress on the fact that everything should be 
quite clean, and that the fingers should not 
touch the camphor in any stage. The reason 
of this is obvious. If, whilst camphor is ac- 
tively moving on water, the most minute par- 
ticle of certain greasy substances touch the wa- 
ter, instantaneously, as if by some magic, the 
camphor is deprived of all motion. The scene 
of previous activity is changed into immobility. 
This curious property has been made use of by 
Mr. Lightfoot to detect grease in quantities 80 
extremely minute as would appear almost fabu- 
lous, for camphor cannot be made to rotate on 
water containing the most infinitesimal portion 
of grease. Mr. Lightfoot has made use of this 
test in a most ingenious manner, to distinguish 
between the two different methods of dyeing 
cloth with madder and with garancine. It is 
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dificult and often impossible for calico-printers 
and merchants to distinguish between the two ; 
and as the garancine dye is more fugitive than 
the first, and also of less intrinsic worth, it is 
sometimes substituted for it. There is, how- 
ever, a slight difference in the process of man- 
ufacture—madder-dyed goods are, in one stage 
of the process, passed through a solution of soap 
to fix the color, whilst in garancine-dyed goods 
the soap is replaced by hypochlorite of lime. By 

roceeding as follows, it is easy to distinguish 

tween the two kinds of dye :—Let camphor 
rotate on water in any glass vessel, as previous- 
ly described, then immerse a small strip of the 
cloth to be tested. If the rotation stops, we 
infer the presence of soap, and ecnelude it to 
bave been dyed with madder. But if, on plung- 
ing in the small piece of cloth, the rotation is 
not stopped, we then arrive at the conclusion 
that garancine was the dyeing material used. 
Before using the distilled water for any photo- 
graphic purpose, it should always be tested by 
pouring a little into a wine glass, and then 
dropping a fragment of camphor on to the sur- 
face. The degree of purity of the liquid is‘at 
once Shown by the energy of the movements 
of the camphor. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT CAN I DO? 


“ What shail I render to the Lord, 
For all the gifts I see, 

Which he, in his own matchless love, 
Has showered upon me? 

So poor I feel, I do not know, 

How I can pay the debt I owe. 


“Too well I know the fields are white, 
And faithful laborers few,— 

But to advance the Christian cause 
What can my poor hands do?” 

While thus, in idleness, I cried, 

A low small voice in me, replied: 


“Thou ask’st what thy work here is, 
And would’st thy mission know, 
But, while amidst the world thou seek’st 
To find thy task below, 
Thou overlook’st what thou should’st see,— 
That yet thy labor lies in thee. ‘ 


“ Passions there are, yet uncontrolled; 
Desires, still of earth ; 

Thoughts, too, will enter in thy mind, 
Which have not heavenly birth; 

These must be governed first, before 

Thou art made ruler over more.” 


Phila., 9th mo. 27th, 1863. 


——_——<9 ——____ 


WORK IS HOLY. 
BY THOMAS KNOX. 


Wonk while life is given, 
Faint not although ’tis hard ; 
Work is the will of heaven, 
Aud peace is the reward— 
For work is holy ! 


What though thy lot be hidden, 
And proud ones pass thee by; 
Feel duty as God-bidden, 
Act as beneath his eye— 
For work is holy! 


Cleave to thy humble place ; 
Ennoble it with thy zeal, 
Work with a manful grace, 
Make fruitless cumb’rers feel 
That work is holy! 


Scorn nought &s plain or mean; 
All with thy worth impress ; 
That all where thou hast been 
May day by day confess— 
That work is holy! 


Work while life is given, 
Nor shrink though hardship scars ; 
True suffering fits for heaven, 
There sin alone debars— 
For work is holy ! 


Angels’ ears now listen 
Thy earth-spurned plaintive tale ; 
Angels’ eyes shall glisten 
When they thy scars unveil— 
For work is holy! 


They] know these are the proof 
That thou hast striven well, 
Nor idly stood aloof 
While other brave ones fell— 
For work is holy! 


Work while life is given, 
Pioe not although ’tis hard ; 
Work is the will of heaven, 
And peace is the reward— 
' All work is holy ! 
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BE CHEERFUL AT YOUR MEALS. 


The benefits derived from food taken, depends 
very much upon the condition of the mind while 


eating. If taken in a moody, cross, or despair- 
ing condition of the mind, digestion is much less 

erfect and slower than when taken with a 
cheerful disposition. The very rapid and silent 
eating, too common among Americans, should 
be avoided, and some topic of interest introduced 
at meals that all may partake in, and if a hearty 
laugh is occasionally indulged in, it will be all 
the better. 

It is not uncommon that a person dining in 
pleasant and social company can eat and digest 
well that which when eaten alone, and the mind 
absorbed in some deep study or brooding over 
cares and disappointments, would be long un- 
digested in the stomach, causing disarrange- 
ment and pain, and if much indulged in, becomes 
the cause of permament and irreparable injury 
to the system.— Christian [ecorder. 


ee 


Study well; speak little ; do much; receive 
all men with a cheerful countenance. 


If sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 
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year, it will be seen, it has fallen a little below 
the average for that entire period. There js 
also quite a contrast between the quantity of 
rain in the above comparison. J. M. EL 


Philadelphia, Tenth month, 1863. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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ALPINE PLANTS ON THE HIGHLAND HILLs. 


All the Alpine plants found on summits of the 
Highland hills are universally admitted by bo. 
tanists to be of Arctic or Scandinavian origin, 
Their primitive centers of distribution lie with. 
in the Arctic Circle—where they are found in 
the greatest profusion and luxuriance—consti- 
tuting the sole flora of very extensive regions. 
On the Norwegian mountains they flourish at 
lower elevations than with us; while the plains 
of Lapland bordering the Polar Sea are covered 
with them during the brief Arcticsummer. Of 
the fifty-two species of flowering-plants gathered 
last July by a friend in the dreary regions around 
Davis Straits, between latitude 67 deg. and 76 
deg. N., no less than thirty are identical with 
British species, the forms being, however, gen- 
erally smaller and more stunted than correspond- 
ing specimens in this country. From these 
northern centers they were gradually distrib- 
uted southwards over the British hills—during 
the glacial epoch;—when the summits of these 
hills were low islands or chains of islands, ex- 
tending to the area of Norway through a glacial 
sea; and “in the gradual upheaval of thgse isl- 
ands, and consequent change of climate, they 
became limited to the summits of the new-formed 
and sti!l-existing mountains.” This extraordi- 
nary floral migration—like the descent in after 
ages of the rude Norsemen from their own bleak 
hills to the suany plains of the south—may be 
traced distinctly all the way down from the Ar. 
tic regions to the higher ranges‘ of the Alps, 
which formed its southern termination; some, as 
“though overcome with home-sickness,”’ stopped 
short at each stage of the exodus, and spread 
themselves over the Grampian range, the hills 
of Cumberland, and the higher summits of 
Wales. The plants growing the present day on 
the Scottish mountains are thus not only differ- 
ent from those found in the valleys at their base, 
but they are alsomuch older. They are the sur- 
viving relics of what constituted for many ages 
the sole flora of Europe, when Europe consisted 
only of islands scattered at distant intervals over 
a wide waste of waters bristling with icebergs 
and ice floes. How suggestive of marvellous re- 
flection is the thought that these flowers, so fra- 
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THERMOMETER. 


aaaa| Wind. 


Mean of the week 63°63. 

Same time last year 68-70. 
Mean cf the past month 65-41. 
Same time last year 69-00. 

Rain during the month 14 inch. 


Homer. Eacuvs. 
From Friends’ Intelligencer. @ 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 4&0. 
FOR NINTH MONTH. 


cw ada 


Rain during some portion of 


the 24 hours, 
Rain all or nearly all day.,... 
Cloudy, without storms 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, 


TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS,| 1862. 
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Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna. Hospital,|70.86 deg./64.73 deg. 

Highest do. during month,/84.50 “ . oo 

Lowest do. do. do. 51. 

Rain during the month,. 

Deaths during the month, 
counting four current 
weeks in each year, 


™m ewe aos oc OO 


Average of the mean temperatures o 
this month for the past seventy-four 


Highest mean of do. during that entire 
POTION, 1862,.........ccscecsccersversccccoooes 
Lowest do. do. 1846, 


It will be seen from the above, the tempera- 
tures of the month under review have ranged 
lower all through than last year. In fact, the 
month last year was an extraordinary one, the 
temperature during the past seventy-four years 
never having reached in that month 70 de- 
grees but once, viz: in 1804. The present 


ile that the least rude breath of wind might 
ah them, and so delicate that they fade with 
the first scorching heat of August, have existed 
in their lonely and isolated stations on the high- 
land hills from a time so remote that, in com- 
parison with it, the antiquity of recorded times _ 
1s but as yesterday; have survived all the vast 
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cosmical changes which elevated them, along 
with the hills upon which they grew, to the 
clouds—converted the bed of a mighty ocean 
into a fertile continent, peopled it with new 
races of plants and animals, and prepared a scene 
for the habitation of man.- Only a few hundred 
individual plants of each species—in some in- 
stances only a few tufts here and there—are to 
be found on the different mountains, and yet 
these little colonies, prevented by barriers of 
climate and soil from spreading themselves be- 
yond their native spots, have gone on, season af- 
ter season, for thousands of ages, renewing their 
foliage and putting forth their blossoms, though 
beaten by the storms, scorched by the sunshine, 
and buried under the Alpine snows, scathless 
and vigorous, while all else was changed around. 
It isone of the most striking and convincing ex- 
amples within the whole range of natural history 
of the permanency of species.—Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 
avantiiabere 

SzcreT PRayER.—Besides the open return, 
there is a secret reward of secret prayer. There 
is a peculiar and present joy in communion 
with God. The deepest pleasures are the 
purest; and of all pleasures the purest is the 
peace of God. To feel that he is love—to draw 
so near him as to forget the world—so near as 
to lose the love of sin— is of’all pleasures the 
sweetest, of all blessedness the purest and most 
profound. And next to this high communion 
with God, next to this joy of passions lulled, 
and sins slain and self-forgotten in adoring fel- 


lowship with the Father of lights, is their se- | 
dater comfort who can pour their griefs into} 


their Heavenly Father’s bosom, or who feel 
that they have bespoken help against coming 
toils and trials at their Heavenly Father’s hand. 
To know that God is near; to know that he 
is trusted, honored, loved ; to feel that you are 
acting toward him as a reverential and affec- 
tionate child, and that he is feeling toward you 
as a gracious and compassionate father—there 
is in this itself an exquisite satisfaction, a pre- 
sent reward.—James Hamilton. 


Tag Lake Tunnet at Cuarcaco.—The. 
work of tunnelling under the lake for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a supply of water for the use 
of the citizens of Chicago, free alike from the 
impurities of sewerage and shore washings, 
has been decided on by the Common Council, 
and taken in jhand actively by the Board of 
Public Works. A series of boring experiments 
haye been made, with a view of ascertaining 
the nature of the soil through which the tun- 
nel. will pass, and the result is highly satisfac- 
tory, each trial showing that, aside from a 
sandy deposit of a few inches in depth, the bed 
of the lake is a homogeneous clay, the best 


material possible through which to drive a 
tunnel. 

Commencing at the location of the present 
water works, a tunnel will be run out a dis. 
tance of two miles under the bed of the lake, 
in a direction perpendicular to the shore line, 
being about two points to the north of east, 
which will place the terminus opposite the ex- 
tension of Division street. The tunnel will be 
five feet in diameter inside, formed of brick, 
and cemented, unless a vitreous solution should 
be used, for which the board has received an 
offer. The tunnel will slope toward the shore, 
so as to admit being emptied in case repairs 
are needed, the water being cut off at the sup- 
ply end by means of a gate. The depth will 
be about sixty-five feet below the surface, 
which will insure solidity in the clay excavated, 
carrying the work below the sand in every 
part, sufficient to insure against flooding by rup- 
ture before completion. 

The tunnelling will be effected by sinking 
shafts at intervals of a little more than three- 
quarters of a mile, so as to allow of the work 

_being prosecuted in six places at once. One 
‘will be suAk at the terminus, two miles out; 
one at the shore, and two others intermediately. 
‘ It was at first intended to sink them at intervals 
of half a mile, but, from some reason or other, 
that idea has been abandoned. The plan of 
the crib to be used at each shaft is pentagonal, 
or consisting of five equal sides circumscribed 
about a circle, whose diameter is eighty feet, 
and will be forty feet from base to top. It 
will be built of pine timbers, a foot square, and 
at a distance of eleven feet clear will be two 
other internal structures of the same strength 
of material, leaving a central space whose in- 
scribed circle will be thirty feet. These frame- 
works will be suitably braced together and 
bolted with thirty inch-bolts or nails, making 
the whole crib as firm and compact as if com- 
posed of one solid piece. 

The crib will be built on shore, and the base 
being floored, it will be floated to the required 
position and there sunk by filling up with 
stones in the compartments. Three small orfi- 
ces:in the inner course are for the purpose of 
letting in water ag required. An iron cylinder 
of nine feet in diameter will then be placed on 
end in the central space, its own weight forcing 
it, through the soil. A cap made air tight will 
then be placed on the top, and the air and 
water exhausted by means of a pneumatic ap- 
peratus. The superincumbent atmospheric 
pressure will send it down to the required 
depth. A brick wall will then be built under 
the cylinder, with circular cavities in the di- 
rection of the tunnel, and the real work, the 
digging of the earth for the main tube, will 
then commence and be carried on from each 
end, and in both directions from the interme- 
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diate shafts, the earth being taken away on 
scows as fast as brought to the surface. 

The cribs-will be covered with a house each, 
as a protection to the works and workers against 
storms, thus enabling them to continue their la- 
bors in rough weather, if not of so long duration 
as to prevent the removal of material till it has 
accumulated in very large quantities. This pro- 
tection will be necessary, too, as a provision 
against the winter’s frost. The work being com- 
pleted, the intermediate cribs will be removed, 
and the ultimate one will be covered with a light- 
house, which will answer the combined pu 
of protecting the aperture and apparatus for shut- 
ting off the water, preventing contact of vessels, 
and furnishing a means of more easily finding 
the harbor at night. 

The tunnel, divided into three sections, with 
a squad of men operating at each end, will be 
completed in something less than three hundred 
days of twenty-four hours each, admitting that 
the work is no tinterfered with by unforeseen ac- 
cidents, or retarded by a soil less favorable to 
progress than the borings already made would 


indicate.— Chicago Times. : 


CURIOUS HABITS OF THE MOLE. 


Some young persons captured a mole and 
brought it to a naturalist, the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
secured in a large box. It ran about with great 
agility, thrusting its long and flexible snout 
into every crevice. A little earth was placed 
in the box when the mole pushed its way 
through the loose soil, entering and re-entering 
the heap, and in a few moments scattering the 
earth tolerabry evenly over the box, ever now 
and then twitching with a quick convulsive 
shaking the loose earth from its fur. At one 
moment the mole was grubbing away, hardly to 
be distinguished from tne surrounding soil, 
completely covered with dust; the next instant 
the moving dust-heap had vanished, and in its 
place was a soft-velvety coat. 

The creature was unremitting in its attempts 
to get tnrough the box, but the wood was too 
tough for it to make any impression, and after 
satisfying itself it could not get through a deal 
board, it took to attempt to scramble over the 
sides, ever slipping sideways and coming on its 
forefeet. The rapid mobility of its snout was 
astonishing, but its senses of sight and smell 
seem to be practically obsolete, for a worm 
placed in its track within the tenth of an inch 
of its nose was not detected, although no soon- 
er did its nose or foot touch one, than in a moment 
it flung itself upon its prey and shook the worm 
backwards and forwards and scratched it about 
until it got one end or the other into its mouth, 
when it devoured it greedily, the crunching 
sound of its teeth behind audible two yards 
away. 

Worms it ate os fast as supplied —devouring 





fourteen in thirteen minutes, after which it was 
supplied with a second batch of ten. It was 
then tried with millipedes, but invariably re. 
jected them. 

Having heard from popular report that a 
twelve hours last would kill a mole, Mr. Wood 
determined to give his captive a good supper at 
eight and an early breakfast the next morning 
at five or six. So he dug perseveringly a large 
hahdful of worms ahd put them in the box. 
As the mole weat backwards and forwards it 
happened to touch one of the worms and im. 
mediately flew at it, and while trying to get it 
into his mouth the mole came upon the massof 
worms flung itself upon them in a paroxysm of 
excitement, pulling them about, too overjoyed 
with the treasure on any individual in particu. 
lar. At last it caught one of them and began 
cruuching, the rest making their escape in all 
directions and burrowing into the loose mould. 

Thinking the animal had now a good supply, 
two dozen worms having been put into the box, 
Mr. Wood shut it up with an easy conscience ; 
but it happened, the following morning, that 
the rain fell in a perfect torrent, and hoping for 
some remission, he waited until nine o'clock be- 
fore he opened‘the box. Twelve hours had just 
— since the mole had received its supply, 
and as it had taken probably another hour in 
hunting about the box before it had devoured 
them all not more than eleven hours had prob- 
ably elapsed since the last worm was consumed. 
But the mole was dead. 

“T forgot,” Mr. Wood says, “to weigh the 
worms which he devoured, but as they would 
have filled my two hands held cupwise, I may 
infer that they weighed very little less than 
the animal who ate them.” The extreme vora- 
city and restless movements of the little crea- 
ture here recorded, shows its value to the agri- 
culturalist “as a subsoil drainer, who works 
without wages,” and its great usefulness in 
keeping down the prolific race of worms—-them- 
selves useful in their way, as forming, in the 
main, the fertile soil itself— Exchange. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour and Mgau.—Sales of old stock and recently 
und at $5 25 a $5 75, and fresh’ ground extra at 

6 81. The sales to the retailers and bakers range 
from $5 00 for low grade superfine up to $8 50 for 
extra family and fancy brands. There is no move- 
ment in Rye Flour or Corn Meal—we quote $5 90 
for the former, and $4 00 for the latter. 

Grain.—The demand for Wheat is steady.— 
Sales of 10,000 bushels new Red at $1 43 ; old Penn- 
sylvania do. at $1 35, a 1,44 and Kentucky white 
$1 75. New Rye is quoted at $100, and old at 
$110. Cornis in request; sales of yellow at 98 
cents and Western mixed at 96 cents. Oats—New 
Delaware and Penna. sold at 75a 78 ct.s. Last sale 
of Barley at $1 15 a $1 25 and of Malt at $1 62. 

Ssrpvs.—Last sales of Clover at $6 25 per 64 Ibs. 
Flaxseed $2 85 to 2 90 per bushel ; Timothy at $2 50 
a2 75. 
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